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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "THE  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  CAMPAIGN  AND 
ADMINISTRATION."  THE  DATE  IS  JULY  29,  1977.   THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  THE  INTERVIEWER 
IS  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.   THE  TRANSCRIBER  IS  BETTY  WILLIAMS. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Smith,  let's  begin  with  sane  biograph- 

ical infrcmation  about  you  and  then  we  will 
get  on  with  your  first  contact  with  Winfield  Dunn. 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  was  born  in  Limestone,  Tennessee, 

County  of  Washington,  June  17,  1920.   My 
parents  were  John  C.  and  Nellie  Smith  who  had  been  long-time  resi- 
dents of  that  area.   In  fact,  they  were  born  in  the  approximate  area 
that  I  was  born  in  and  had  been  in  business  there  during  his  lifetime . 
I  attended  Washington  College  Academy,  then  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, and  East  Tennessee  State  University,  subsequent  to  entering  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  coming  out  and  going  into  the  business 
for  myself — the  tobacco  business — which  I  stayed  in  for  a  couple  of 
years.   Then  in  the  interim  I  got  into  another  business — hardware  and 
builder's  supply.  During  the  United  States'  war  times  I  left  the  to- 
bacco business.  Then  keeping  that  business  I  also  went  into  the  motor 
business  having  a  Ford  agency — Ford  tractor  agency.  Later  I  bought 
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another  hardware  and  equipment  dealership,  also  setting  up  a  builder's 
supply  business  along  with  it  in  Limestone,  Tennessee.   I  remained 
in  that  capacity  for  several  years  and  then  I  branched  out  into  resi- 
dential development — residential  home  building  and  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development  into  banking,  clothing  business,  and  was  involved 
in  numerous  other  businesses .   I  served  in  many  civic  capacities .   I 
was  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  Civitan,  Ruritan  Club,  latter  of 
which  I  became  National  President.   I  was  president  of  the  Greeneville 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  served  in  numerous  other  church  and  civic  capa- 
cities. 

I  started  spinning  off  businesses  in  1967  with  the  idea  of  retiring 
in  1970.   I  was  successful  in  spinning  them  off — the  ones  that  I  was 
active  in — I  was  also  in  general  construction  business  which  was  a  fast- 
size  operation  doing  approximately  $10,000,000  a  year.   It  was  the  last 
one  that  I  was  active  in  and  sold  in  April  15,  1970.   I  was  in  a  semi- 
retired  status  up  until  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Commissioner  then  for 
the  Department  of  Highways  in  January ,  1971 . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  and  how  did  you  first  meet  Winfield  Dunn, 

Mr.  Smith? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  met  Winfield  Dunn  three  weeks  prior  to  the 

General  Election  in  November,  1970.   You  don't 
want  too  much  detail,  do  you? 

DR.  CRAWPORD:  Yes  sir,  as  much  as  you  care  for. 

MR.  SMITH:  I  was  called  from  Nashville  by  Tom  Garland 
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to  meet  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen;  namely, 
Billy  Rachels,  and  Alex  Maddox  of  Memphis  in  a  Phyllis 's  Restaurant 
in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee.   I  met  with  them  and  they  asked  me  to  be- 
come involved  with  the  race  because  they  felt  like  they  were  not  get- 
ting the  money  out  of  East  Tennessee  that  they  should  be  getting  for 
the  race.  They  felt  also  they  had  problem  areas  in  a  few  of  the  coun- 
ties. They  were  not  getting  total  cooperation,  that  the  people  were 
not  pulling  together.  Some  of  them  were  taking  a  walk — some  people 
that  were  anti-Quillen  and  some  of  them  who  had  been  supporters  of 
Claude  Robertson  and  were  not  participating — actually  were  probably 
causing  some  problems  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  race  of  Winf ield 
Dunn. 

Winfield  Dunn  was  speaking  that  night  along  with  then  Congress- 
man Brock  and  Congressman  Quillen  in  Kingsport.  They  asked  me  to  go 
over  and  meet  him.   I  went  over  to  meet  Governor  Dunn  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Congressman  Quillen  introduced  me  to  Governor  Dunn.  He 
insisted  that  I  was  a  good  organizer — campaign  fundraiser — and  that 
I  should  be  helping  him.  I  had  previously  been  asked  by  Alex  Maddox 
and  Billy  Rachels  to  do  that.  But  there  was  some  fear  that  if  I  was 
brought  in  without  the  blessing  of  Quillen  that  it  would  cause  some 
problems,  which  I  realized. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  Quillen  to  introduce  me  to 
Governor  Dunn  and  to  tell  him  the  need  that  he  had  for  me  which  open- 
ed the  door  for  Governor  Dunn  to  ask  me  to  become  a  part  of  his  cam- 


paign . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  opportunity  had  Mr.  Qui  lien  had  to 

meet  you  before? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  had  known  Congressman  Qui lien  for 

probably  thirty  years.   I  had  known  him 
as  a  newspaper  publisher  for  a  weekly  newspaper.   I  had  known  him  as 
a  land  developer  in  an  insurance  agency.  Also,  as  Congressman,  I  had 
opposed  him  in  his  initial  race  with  the  late  candidate.   I  subsequent- 
ly supported  Congressman  Qui lien  in  several  races. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Had  you  been  a  supporter  and  friend  of  Con- 

gressman OjuELen's? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  really  not  a  close  friend  but  a  poli- 

tical friend  of  Congressman  Qui lien.   I  had 
supported  him  in  all  but  his  initial  race . 
DR.  CRAWFDRD:  After  he  had  approved  the  appointment  or 

recommended  it  by  Governor  Dunn,  what  work 
did  you  start  doing?  I  know  you  had  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  gen- 
eral election. 
MR.  SMITH:  The  election  was  three  weeks  from  the  day 

I  met  Governor  Dunn.   I  started  organizing 
people  because  I  realized  I  had  to  have  them  on  Governor  Dunn's  side 
in  order  to  get  money.   I  got  a  meeting  set  up  two  days  later  by 
leaders  in  three  or  four  of  the  counties,  the  city  leaders,  and  had 
a  discussion  with  them — a  lengthy  one — and  won  them  over  to  support, 
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with  the  exception  of  one  person,  the  total  support  of  Winfield  Dunn  for 
governor.  Then  consequently  we  received  their  wholehearted  support  and 
they  did  a  great  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  area  was  represented  by  the  people 

in  this  meeting? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  had  people  in  this  meeting  that  primarily 

were  from  Washington,  Sullivan  and  Carter 
Counties,  counties  that  Governor  Dunn  had  not  fared  well  at  all  in 
the  primary  election.   In  fact,  I  think  he  had  gotten  about  400  or 
500  votes  in  Sullivan  County.  Claude  Robertson  had  carried  Carter 
County  by  a  great  majority  and  Governor  Dunn  got  a  small  percent  of 
the  votes  in  Washington  County. 

We  also  had  another  county  that  was  giving  us  quite  a  bit  of  a 
problem,  Sevier  County,  because  of  the  fragmented  factions  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  that  county. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  divisions  in  Sevier  County? 

What  people  were  they — or  were  they  dif- 
ferent groups? 
MR.  SMITH:  They  were  different  groups  of  people.  The 

jealousy  among  them  was  causing  the  prob- 
lems. They  were  fine  people — good  Republicans — good  leaders.  One 
group  was  headed  up  by  Water's  faction,  one  by  Reagan's  faction, 
then  one  a  Hendry  who  is  now  a  chancellor  over  there  had  organized. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Earl  Hendry? 

MR.  SMITH:  Earl  Hendry  who  is  now  chancellor.  There 
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was  another  fragmented  group  and  it  was 

caused  by  primarily  Quillen  faction,  Robertson  faction  and  the  others 
on  the  outside  wanting  to  look  in.  The  Hendry  faction  were  supporters 
of  Governor  Dunn. 

I  did  considerable  work  in  that  county.   I  never  entered  the 
county.   I  did  it  on  the  telephone  because  I  was  afraid  to  be  seen 
with  one  of  the  factions.  We  raised  nice  sums  of  money.  People  went 
in  to  get  the  money.   It  was  not  known  in  the  county.   Some  of  it  was 
sent  out  or  brought  to  me,  but  we  were  very  successful. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  was  Sevier  County? 

MR.  SMITH:  This  was  Sevier  County.   In  raising  money 

we  were  very  successful  because  Winfield 
Dunn  received  87%  of  the  vote  cast  in  that  county,  which  was  the 
highest  percentage  of  any  major  county  ever  received.  The  people 
ended  up  working  together  after  the  election,  continued  to  do  so  and 
support  Winfield  Dunn. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  meet  the  goals  you  had  in  mind  dur- 

ing this  three-week  period. 
MR.  SMITH:  I  surpassed  the  goals  I  had  in  mind.  The 

goals  that  Billy  Rachels  and  Alex  Maddox 
would  like  for  us  to  have  met — some  finances  we  did  not  quite  meet — 
but  we  surpassed  what  I  had  told  them  what  I  thought  would  be  possible 
to  raise.  We  were  able  to  break  the  dam  loose — so  to  say — get  good  par- 
ticipation. And  the  state  campaign  and  finance  managers  were  very  happy 
about  what  we  got  out  of  that  area. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  did  not  have  a  lot  of  time,  but  what  peo- 

ple on  the  candidate's  staff  did  you  work  with 


during  this  period? 

MR.  SMITH:  The  candidate's  staff?  Really  I  worked  more 

through  Billy  Rachels  than  anyone  and  I  had 
to  get  direct  contact  with  Governor  Dunn  three  times.   I  will  say  that  I 
didn't  have  a  lot  to  work  with  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  think  what 
he  gave  me  was  the  only  two  that  I  could  have  used.  The  only  thing  that 
I  could  promise  the  people  was  that  they  would  get  fair  treatment.  He 
illustrated  it  by  saying,  "If  someone  offered  you  $5,000  to  get  them  a 
Colonel's  tag  you  could  not  promise  it  to  them."  In  other  words,  I 
am  telling  you  you  can  make  no  promises  but  fair  treatment.   I  think  in 
the  end  it  proved  by  far  the  best  tool  I  could  have  had  to  work  with. 
DR.  CRAWFORD;  Where  were  you  on  election  day,  Mr.  Smith? 

MR.  SMITH:  I  worked  in  East  Tennessee  until  about  2:30 

or  3  o'clock.   I  flew  to  Nashville  and  spent 
election  night  in  Nashville.  That  was  one  of  the  happiest  nights  that 
I  have  ever  spent  anywhere. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  think  as  the  results  started 

coming  in?  What  do  you  remember  of  that 
night? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  remember  seeing  some  people  in  their  room 

that  I'd  talked  to  just  a  few  weeks  before. 
They  weren't  happy.   I  remember  seeing  them  in  a  hilarious  mood  that 
night.  Then  I  remember  seeing  people  that  said  it  took  fifty  years, 
but  we  won  with  a  man  with  courage  enough  to  run  for  office  being  a 
dentist  from  Memphis. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  doubts  at  any  time  during 

the  balloting  as  to  how  it  would  come  out? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  felt  very  confident. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  have  you  felt  during  the  primary  elec- 

tions? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  originally,  I  felt  that  Maxey  Jarman 

would  be  elected.   I  supported  Maxey  Jar- 
man  during  the  primary  election.   I  thought  in  the  early  part  of  the 
election  that  Dr.  Dunn  would  probably  end  up  third.   I  began  to  sense 
the  feel  of  the  people,  I  could  feel  him  moving  up,  and  as  the  election 
moved  along  I  figured  he  was  up  into  a  second  position.  By  the  middle 
of  July,  I  had  become  convinced  that  he  was  the  chief  opposition  and 
that  there  was  a  good  chance  that  he  would  be  nominated  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket. 

In  the  meeting  in  Nashville  in  July  Mr.  Jarman  was  more  or  less 
planning  his  strategy  for  the  general  election  for  a  group  of  about 
150  leaders  from  across  the  state.   I  brought  out  the  fact  that  Win- 
field  Dunn  might  be  the  candidate  and  I  thought  that  if  Jarman  was 
going  to  get  the  nomination  and  he  had  better  confine  his  efforts  to 
the  primary  election.   It  was  not  received  very  well  by  Mr.  Jarman, 
his  managers  and  the  people  on  the  floor,  especially  since  I  was  his 
coordinator  in  the  First  Congressional  District! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  had  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 

Winfield  Dunn  might  win  it? 
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MR.  SMITH:  The  areas  that  I  went  through  where  Dr.  Dunn 

had  been  through  I  found  that  he  had  devel- 
oped a  very  strong  following.  The  people  had  felt  like  they  had  known 
him  for  a  long  time  and  they  could  feel  and  sense  his  integrity  and 
felt  like  he  was  the  man  that  could  lead  the  Republican  Party  to  vic- 
tory in  the  November  elections. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  after  the  general  election  what  work  did 

you  have  to  do?  Did  you  have  anything  to 
handle  in  East  Tennessee  between  then  and  the  inauguration? 
MR.  SMITH:  No  sir,  because  we  had  not  a  single  commit- 

ment .  The  only  thing  I  did  was  call  up  to 
people  and  thank  them  that  I'd  worked  with  and  made  an  individual  ef- 
fort.  A  great  many  like  myself  had  put  in  14  to  18  hours  a  day  during 
that  last  three  weeks.  Of  course,  we  did  have  a  great  time  discussing 
the  victory  and  the  part  that  we  played  in  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  first  hear  from  the  Governor 

about  service  in  the  new  administration? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  did  not  hear  from  the  governor  directly 

for  several  days.   I  was  told  the  day  before 
the  election  that  Tom  Garland  and  the  Governor  had  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  him  wondering  if  I  would  be  interested  in  being  in  his  ad- 
ministration. And  Tom  had  informed  him  that  he  doubted  it  seriously, 
which  was  a  correct  assumption. 

Two  days  after  the  election  I  received  a  call  from  Billy  Rachels 
from  Memphis  who  said  they  were  looking  for  a  Commissioner  of  Highways 
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from  East  Tennessee  who  was  an  engineer.   I  later  learned  that  Billy 
assumed  that  I  was  an  engineer,  because  I  had  been  in  the  construc- 
tion business.   I  told  Billy  that  I  thought  they  needed  a  business- 
man and  not  an  engineer — that  they  had  plenty  of  engineers  on  the 
payroll.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  be  interested,  and  I  told  him  that 
I  would  not  under  any  circumstances. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  about  when  you  received  that 

call? 
MR.  SMITH:  Two  days  after  the  election. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  happened  after  that? 

MR.  SMITH:  On  the  weekend  Senator  Garland  asked  me 

again  if  I  would  be  interested.  He  said 
that  there  had  been  some  discussion  between  he  and  Frank  Barnett  and 
maybe  someone  else  whose  name  I  cannot  recall.  And  he  said  there  was 
interest  in  it.   I  told  him  to  forget  it  that  my  wife  didn't  want  to 
come  to  Nashville.   I  didn't  think  I  wanted  to  come  to  Nashville.   I 
didn't  want  to  get  in  a  goldfish  bowl. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  living  in  Greeneville? 

MR.  SMITH:  I  was  living  in  Limestone,  Tennessee.   I 

still  had  an  office  in  Greeneville,  to  try 
to  kill  a  little  bit  of  time.  Then  I  was  approached  by  some  other  peo- 
ple other  than  Governor  Dunn  or  his  immediate  staff.   I  did  not  express 
any  interest  in  it.   In  fact,  I  discouraged  people  from  recommending 
and  talking  to  the  governor.   I  had  different  ones,  some  represent- 
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atives  from  the  legislature  and  others  talk  to  me  and  I  discouraged 
them. 

I  received  a  call  from  Frank  Barnett  to  come  down  and  see  the  gov- 
ernor.  In  my  discussion  session  with  Frank,  I  told  him  I  didn't  think 
I  would  be  interested.   It  would  probably  be  a  wasted  trip  and  the 
governor  would  probably  prefer  someone  else.  He  informed  me  that  he 
thought  out  of  courtesy  to  the  governor  and  the  people  I  had  worked 
with  I  ought  to  come  down  and  see  and  discuss  it  with  the  governor. 
A  date  was  set  up.   I  did  come. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  in  November  or  December? 

MR.  SMITH:  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 

I  did  come  down  and  discuss  it  with  the 
governor  in  private.  We  spent  some  three  hours  together.   I  became 
so  impressed  with  the  governor — his  integrity,  sincerity — that  I  agreed 
that  if  I  was  his  choice  I  would  accept  the  job.  At  the  time  he  said, 
"You  are  exactly  what  I  am  looking  for."  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  would 
object  to  having  a  thorough  investigation.   I  passed  and  told  him  I 
would  welcome  it.  That  was  what  took  place.  They  hired  an  ex- FBI  man 
to  make  the  investigation  which  eviden tally  turned  out  okay  because 
he  followed  through  with  the  appointment  of  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  had  been  made  the  day  I  discussed  it  with  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Had  you  given  any  thought  at  all  to  filling 

this  office? 
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MR.  SMITH:  No  sir. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  anything  in  mind  that  you 

wanted  to  do  as  Commissioner  of  Trans- 
portation? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  at  that  time  it  was  Commissioner  of 

Highways  and  I  might  relate  an  incident. 
The  morning  I  left,  I  realized  that  my  wife  didn't  want  to  come  to 
Nashville.   I  wasn't  interested  in  coming  to  Nashville  because  the 
roots  of  my  entire  life,  other  than  the  army  and  being  in  school,  had 
been  in  this  little  village  of  Limestone.  She  made  the  statement  that, 
"You'll  go  down  and  probably  take  the  job."  She  said,  "Let  them  talk 
you  into  it  if  they  want  you." 

I  said,  "I  bet  you  ten  to  one,  no  way  I  would  take  it." 

She  said, "Why  would  you  make  that  statement?" 

I  said,  "First,  how  do  you  ask  the  governor-elect  if  he's  going 
to  be  crooked  or  honest?  Jean,  I'm  fifty  years  old  and  I  have  always 
been  able  to  sleep  well  and  I  don't  want  to  get  any  problems  that  are 
going  to  cause  me  to  wear  out  my  pajamas.   I'm  not  going  to  ask  him." 

I'll  say  when  we  went  into  private  session  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bilities the  first  criteria  he  said,  "I  want  somebody  to  come  in  and 
clean  up."  He  said,  "I  don't  want  anything  crooked  in  my  adminis- 
tration. I  don't  want  to  be  involved  with  anybody  inside  or  outside 
of  the  Highway  Department."  He  said,  "I  don't  want  any  pay-off  any- 
time.  I  want  to  have  the  cleanest  straightest  administration  that  any 
governor  ever  had  in  this  state."  He  immediately  took  away  my  first 
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defense .  ( Laughter ) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  given  adequate 

authority  if  you  took  the  job? 
MR.  SMITH:  That  day  in  the  discussion  Governor  Dunn 

said,  "Bob,  I  am  going  to  expect  you  or 
whoever  goes  into  this  job  to  become  an  authority  in  that  department." 
He  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  how  to  build  roads.  We  are  not 
going  to  build  roads  strictly  by  politics.  We  are  going  to  build 
them  where  they  are  needed  and  help  to  develop  this  state,  where  it 
will  help  the  economy  of  this  state.   It  is  going  to  be  left  up  to 
you.   I  want  men  who  can  run  their  department.  I  want  men  also  that 
can  keep  me  informed  and  consult  with  me  and  let  me  know  what  is  going 
on  in  their  department."  In  hiring  I  did  suggest  to  him  that  I  didn't 
believe  I  could  work  people  that  politicians  had  picked  for  me.   If 
we  were  to  do  the  job,  we  needed  to  have  professional  people — people 
that  were  capable — and  not  political  hacks. 

He  said,  "Bob,  you  can  hire  all  the  men — the  very  top  men — I'd 
like  for  you  to  run  the  names  by.   I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  who  to 
fire  or  who  to  hire."  He  says,  "We  may  have  suggestions  from  time  to 
time,  if  we  get  information  in  that  would  warrant  it." 

In  the  entire  four  years  that  I  served,  he  never  backed  off.   I 
would  run  top  names  by  him  and  he  said  if  you  think  they  are  the  people, 
put  them  in  there.  Where  they  had  information  on  some  employees  out 
in  the  field,  we  would  evaluate  it  and  we'd  check  out  and  we'd  dismiss 
it. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  difficulty  with  any  other  people 

in  state  government  about  suggestions  or  in- 
fluence in  appointments? 

MR.  SMITH:  Are  you  suggesting  from  other  departments? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  anyone  else  other  than  the  governor. 

Did  other  people  try  to  make  suggestions 
to  you? 
MR.  SMITH:  Oh,  from  time  to  time  somebody  would  come 

up  with  some  and  suggest  we  ought  to  put 
some  people  to  work  that  had  done  something.   If  they  were  capable  and 
qualified  people,  we  did.   If  they  had  been  participants,  that  is  the 
political  system.  There  were  not  a  lot  of  them  because  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  lot  of  qualified  people,  who  had  experience  to  work  in  pro- 
gramming, research,  or  as  engineers,  but  we  hired  them.   We  did  not 
fire  any  qualified  people  to  replace  them  with  these  people  though.  We 
only  used  where  we  had  natural  attrition. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  did  have  to  remove  a  few  people.  What 

sort  of  complaints  did  you  get? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  we  will  start  at  the  bottom  up. 

We  had  people  who  had  worked  in  maintenance — 
the  ones  you  see  out  on  the  highway —  that  just  really  hadn't  worked. 
They  had  been  drawing  their  check  and  they  had  been  sitting  around  doing 
very  little  work.  We  dismissed  those.  You  have  to  remember  that  we  had 
shops  in  most  of  the  counties.  We  had  parts  stored  in  them  and  we  had 
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22  regional  garages.  We  had  a  lot  of  information  on  the  materials  that 
had  been  taken.   So  those  people — if  we  had  any  proof — proof  to  the  point 
that  we  thought  they  were  doing  it — we  dismissed  them.   If  we  had  people 
who  took  part  in  political  activities  on  the  job,  we  dismissed  them. 
[If  they]  were  working  and  letting  it  conflict  with  another  job  or  run- 
ning another  business  and  trying  to  work  for  the  state,  we  dismissed 
them  because  we  wanted  their  employment  one  hundred  percent  during  work- 
ing hours. 
DR.  CRAWIDRD:  Generally,  you  found  that  the  Governor  backed 

you  up  in  everything  that  you  needed. 
MR.  SMITH:  Not  generally— totally ! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  a  free  hand  then! 

MR.  SMITH:  He  gave  us  a  free  hand.  As  long  as  we  were 

operating  the  department  as  it  should  be  op- 
erated, we  had  the  free  hand.   If  he  thought  there  were  some  corrections 
that  were  needed,  he  called  you  in  and  discussed  them  with  you  and  ex- 
pected you  to  make  the  proper  corrections . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You,  of  course,  had  no  experience  in  being 

Commissioner  of  Highways  and  later  Trans- 
portation? How  did  you  decide  what  priorities  you  wanted  to  set  up? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  the  first  priorities  I  wanted  was  to 

build  integrity  into  the  Highway  Department. 
I'd  like  to  state  here  that  the  employees  with  the  headquarter ' s  depart- 
ment and  in  the  regional  areas  you  would  find  were  very  capable,  high 
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caliber  people,  and  well  educated.  They  had  honesty  and  integrity.  That 
problem  was  a  lot  less  than  I  had  anticipated.  In  fact,  it  was  a  plea- 
sant surprise.  Now  my  next  priority  was  to  get  control  on  the  funds  and 
to  cut  out  a  lot  of  political  gimmickry,  wasteful  use  of  state  property 
vehicles.  So  I  set  about  first  thing  a  maintenance  management  where  we 
controlled  the  maintenance. 

For  instance,  we  added  two  more  mowings  on  the  interstate  per  year, 
one  on  the  primary  systems.   It  was  costing  $3,700,000  when  I  went  in. 
We  added  two  more  mowings  and  cut  the  cost  to  $2,  100,000.  The  way  this 
did:  we  listed  72  activities  that  we  could  control.  We  could  give  them 
the  standard  for  which  it  had  to  be  done  and  then  the  method.   I'll  give 
you  two  quick  for  instances:  one  was  on  mowing.  When  I  went  in  we  had 
a  right-of-way  inventory  and  it  is  done  with  mile  posts.  We  were  averag- 
ing less  than  four  miles  per  day. 
DR. CRAWFORD:  Per  worker? 

MR. SMITH:  Per  worker.  The  machine  was  that  way. 

Under  this  new  activity  we  figured  that  a 
man  could  do  on  the  average  of  14.  Now  it  was  the  type  of  right-of- 
way.  Some  would  be  less  and  some  would  be  more.  They  said  that  it 
could  not  be  done — some  of  the  people.   I  went  over  the  state  in  each 
region,  called  them  in,  and  told  them  what  they  had  to  do.   I  not  only 
discussed  this  one  activity,  but  we  discussed  all  the  activities.  I 
informed  them  if  they  couldn't  do  it  that  we  would  hire  some  people  who 
could. 

The  first  year  they  averaged  about  18  miles  per  machine. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  up  from  4  miles? 

MR.  SMITH:  A  little  less  than  four  miles.  Now  we  did 

change  the  type  of  machine  gradually  and  a 
gradual  turnover  as  they  became  obsolete  or  past  useful  use,  and  we  put 
a  more  effective  machine  at  no  more  cost  in  to  do  it. 

Another  is  what  a  lot  of  you  are  familiar  with  as  the  chug-hole. 
They  used  to  go  out  and  dump  a  little  asphalt  over  the  dirt  and  run 
a  truck  tire  over  it  and  patch  it.  We  set  the  activity  with  a  stan- 
dard that  they  go  in  and  clean  out  the  hole  and  tamp  it  in  layers.  We 
reduced  the  call-back  on  chug- holes  by  several  hundred  percent  because 
when  asphalt  was  put  in  or  it  stayed  in  when  it  was  done  by  level .  We 
found  that  we  were  putting  as  many  tons  in  repair  mix  per  day  per  man 
as  we  had  previously.  We  reduced  the  cost  considerably  because  we 
were  not  having  to  go  back  week  to  week  doing  the  same  job  in  bad  wea- 
ther. 

We  worked  the  same  thing  on  litter  pick-up  and  many  other  activities 
in  maintenance.  Then  they  were  successful  and  we  put  in  a  management 
service  which  several  other  department  copied  after  us.  This  manage- 
ment sevice  involved  several  areas.  One  particular  area  it  would  in- 
volve was  our  maintenance  shops.  Equipment  we  would  have  parts  in  one 
region  or  area  of  the  state  and  maybe  $150,000  worth  of  parts  and  the 
equipment  had  been  sold  for  obsolete  parts.   In  another  part  of  the  state 
they  would  have  some  of  the  equipment,  but  the  parts  were  not  being  trans- 
ferred. So  we  got  an  inventory  and  we  started  placing  the  parts  where 
they  could  be  used. 
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We  knew  that  we  were  having  too  heavy  a  use  and  too  many  tires, 
batteries,  fuel  pumps,   generators  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  There  was 
no  perpetual  inventory.  We  set  up  a  perpetual  inventory  system  and 
checked  it  each  month.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  reduced  the 
battery  purchases  $86,000;  tires, $176,000.  But  in  total  we  went  through 
all  computer  systems,  all  assets  that  were  on  the  books  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  at  that  time  and  we  had  a  first-time  savings  of  several 
million  dollars.  Then  we  had  an  ongoing  saving  each  year  of  a  couple 
of  million  dollars,  by  putting  that  service  in. 

Then  it  brought  us  to  another  point  that  had  been  very  disturbing 
to  the  governor — to  the  average  citizen  that  had  seen  it  for  many  years — 
where  they  would  see  surveying  on  the  same  road  year  after  year  after 
year.   Some  of  them  had  been  surveyed  8  or  10  times.  There  was  no  in- 
tention of  building  a  road  there.  What  had  been  done  they  had  put  little 
surveying  offices  in  these  counties  and  areas  politically.  Nobody  wanted 
them  moved  out.  They  may  have  been  moved  in  to  do  one  job,  but  they  wanted 
to  hold  them.  So  they  had  to  have  something  to  do.  We  had  them  scatter- 
ed all  over  the  state.  They  were  causing  problems  because  people  expec- 
ted a  road,  but  most  of  all  it  was  costing  a  lot  of  money. 

I  had  to  look  into  it  to  see  how  we  could  eliminate  those — get  rid 
of  those  surveying  offices — quit  fooling  the  people  and  wasting  the  tax- 
payers' money.  As  I  looked  into  it  I  began  to  find  that  there  were  many 
other  ways.  There  was  no  control  on  man  hours  and  engineering,  and  devel- 
oping a  highway.  There  was  no  control  on  the  dollars  and  the  way  they 
were  spent;  that  everything  wasn't  as  successful  to  the  public. 
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At  that  time,  and  this  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  administration, 
the  Jarman  Committee  had  been  appointed.  They  fortunately,  in  asking  peo- 
ple to  contribute  time — Peat  Marwick  and  Mitchell  sent  a  boy  by  the  narre 
Barry  Mutton — I  might  say  a  young  man — into  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Highways  with  some  other  people.  Again  fortunately,  Barry  Mutton  was 
very  smart.  The  other  people  did  not  really  complement  him.  He  worked 
hard,  became  frustrated,  but  I  became  interested  in  Barry.   I  started 
discussing  my  frustration  with  him  in  problems  and  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
He  had  done  a  little  work  in  Alaska  and  California  in  the  highway  depart- 
ments and  had  some  knowledge  of  it . 

We  began  to  arrive  at  what  we  wanted  to  do  and  how  it  could  be  done. 
So  I  got  him  to  make  a  proposal  with  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell — their  con- 
sulting end  not  their  accounting  end — to  work  with  me  and  help  implement. 
I  told  him  I  didn't  want  him  to   come    and  make  a  study  and  hand 
me  a  book.  We  wanted  to  start  off  implementing  his  study  and  we'd  start 
working  implementing  as  we  went  because  I  wanted  my  people  fully  trained 
as  we  did  the  study. 

DR. CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  spell  his  agency,  Mr.  Smith? 

MR.  SMITH:  P-E-A-T,  M-A-R-W-I-C-K,  and  Mitchell.   It's 

the  largest  accounting  firm  in  the  United 
States.   It's  also  involved  in  many  other  [thingsl- 

They  made  a  proposal  that  was  $243,000,  which  was  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  do  it  over  a  period  of  a  minimum  of  18  months  and  it  was  not 
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to  exceed  that  based  on  man  hours  and  so  much  per  man .  When  I  took  the 
proposal  to  Winfield  Dunn,  he  said,  "That's  a  lot  of  money."  He  went 
in  depth  into  it.  He  asked  questions;  he  wanted  to  learn  what  we  wanted 
to  do?  and  what  the  end  result  would  be?  and  under  his  wisdom  he  approved 
it.  The  credit  should  go  to  him  because  he  went  out  on  the  limb  to  do 
it. 

I  hired  these  people,  brought  them  in,  we  started  in  May.   It  took 
18  months  to  complete  it,  but  by  October  we  had  made  such  headway.  The 
Federal  Highway  Comnission  came  out  with  something  for  the  first  time. 
They  usually  apportion  their  money.  You  get  so  much  per  quarter  and 
it  is  proportioned  in  advance  quarters — usually  three  quarters  ahead. 
But  they  said,  "first  come  first  serve".  And  presenting  your  program, 
presenting  what  you  are  going  to  do,  the  dollars  it  needs,  so  on  and 
so  forth:  This  is  called  the  project  development  management  system. 

By  having  it  at  that  particular  quarter,  we  would  have  gotten  approx- 
imately $13,600,000  (thirteen  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars)  under 
the  regular  apportionment  because  that  was  in  low  quarters  in  advance. 
By  having  this  system  being  able  to  reach  down  and  it  only  half  imple- 
mented and  pick  out  what  we  needed  out  of  it  to  turn  in  our  project — 
cost  estimates,  exactly  what  would  be  done,  the  man  hours  of  control — 
we  were  allocated  over  forty-nine  million  dollars.  The  rumor  was  be- 
fore and  after  that  this  was  set  up  so  New  York,  California  and  Flori- 
da would  get  most  of  the  money  because  they  were  in  bad  need  of  it . 
But  we  broke  them  of  the  habit;  they  never  did  come  back  to  that  system 
again. 
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During  the  time  that  we  were  implementing  this  system  and  setting 
it  up,  which  controls  every  man-hour,  every  dollar  spent,  every  hour 
man,  we  set  managers  in  the  four  regions.  There  was  a  continual  print- 
out and  if  there  was  any  slippage — money,  man-hours,  project  time,  or 
anything  with  these  managers  who  meet  once  a  month  it's  right  there  on 
the  print-out  and  you  can  question  them  and  say  why  this  has  to  be 
brought  up.  This  one  thing  saved  the  state  annually  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  The  first  saving  was  over  $20,000,000  the  first  year— 
about  10  to  12  million  of  it  non-recurring.   It  is  still  implemented 
in  state  government. 

But  not  being  an  engineer  and  attending  some  of  the  national 
meetings  with  the  other  highway  officials,  I  was  ridiculed  to  the 
point — I  remember  the  guy  in  charge,  Bnory  Parrish,  a  very  capable 
fellow  said,  "Well,  you  can  tell  another  dang  businessman  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing!" 

Later  I  loaned  Georgia  some  of  the  computer  packages.   It  saved 
them  quite  a  bit  of  money.  They  paid  Peat,  Marwick,  and  Mitchell 
$500,000  to  put  in  the  same  system.  There  were  many  other  states 
that  have  gone  to  it.  Again,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  wisdom  of  Win- 
field  Dunn  we  would  never  have  been  able  to  have  accomplished  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD :  At  the  beginning  you  didn't  know  anything 

about  this  department — at  least  you  knew 
very  little.  How  did  you  learn  what  you  needed  to  know? 
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MR.  SMITH:  I  knew  nothing!   I  went  to  work  at  7  d  clock 

and  worked  8  and  9  hours  six  and  seven  days 
a  week.   I  went  down  to  the  bottom.   I  didn't  start  at  the  top.   I 
spent  a  few  hours  a  day  at  the  top,  but  I  went  to  the  bottom  to  learn 
what  was  wrong,  what  they  were  doing,  and  I  worked  up  through  it. 
DR.  CRAV.TORD:  What  do  you  mean  that  you  spent  time  at  the 

bottom? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  would  stop  on  the  highway  and  talk  to  a 

man  who  was  on  the  maintenance  crew .   I'd 
stop  and  talk  to  inspectors  or  surveyors .   I'd  go  down  in  the  drafting 
department.   I  talked  to  porters.   I'd  go  down  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance .   I ' d  go  down  in  permits .   I  wanted  to  know  what  was  going 
on  and  why  it  was  going  on  and  what  wasn't  being  done  that  should  be.   I 
was  wanting  their  ideas  on  [how]  to  improve  it.   I  came  up.   I  also  was 
fortunate  in  some  people  sixty-five  to  seventy  years  old  who  were  eligible 
for  retirement.  And  we  retired  them,  some  voluntarily  and  some  we  asked 
to  retire  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  the  bright  younger 
people  up  in  responsible  positions  that  still  had  initiative  and  could 
be  motivated.  And  they  were  very  talented  some  of  the  finest  talent  I've 
ever  met  in  my  life. 

They  were  willing  to  put  in  15  hours  a  day.  You  could  see  lights 
burning  there  at  10  o'clock  about  any  night  you  wanted  to  pass  the  high- 
way building.  They  made  a  great  contribution.  They  educated  me.   I 
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went  in  with  no  pretenses  of  knowing  anything.   I  told  them,  I  says, 
"I  am  going  to  depend  on  you,  but  don't  tell  me  wrong." 

"Another  thing,  don't  let  me  make  mistakes — saw  the  limb  off  behind 
me.  Because  if  I  do,  you  are  going  with  me.  The  fact  is,  I  think  you 
will  precede  me  I  don't  want  'yes  men' ;   I  want  men  to  stand  in  here  if 
they  know  something  to  stand  up  and  make  their  point  and  argue  with 
Me.  Then  the  buck  will  stop  with  me,  but  I  want  your  full  input."  That 
was  new  to  them.   In  fact,  we  got  into,  six  months  later,  a  very  heated 
discussion.  One  of  them  started  laughing  and  I  asked  him  what  was  so 
dang  funny. 

He  says,  "Just  to  think  that  I've  been  here  eighteen  years  and  I've 
never  thought  that  I  wouls  dee  the  day  that  we  would  stand  in  here  and 

raise  ' h '  with  the  Commissioner ,( laughter )  trying  to  make  a  point 

and  he  would  stand  there  and  gifht  back  with  us  and  not  run  us  out." 
(Laughter) 

It  took  work.   I  learned  all  the  financing  programs  and  how  it 
was  financed  by  the  federal  government,  and  it  was  very  complicated,  if 
you  really  got  to  know  it.   I  only  found  two  other  people  that  knew 
it  in  state  government  and  very  few  in  federal.  There  wer°  certain 
advantages  in  knowing  that  you  could  get  certain  funds  that  you  could 
get  a  great  deal  more  money   and  I  figured  that  since  it  was  already 
in  the  federal  transportation  department  that  we  were  entitled  to  what 
we  could  get. 
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I  wanted  to  know  every  system  and  every  division  and  how  it  oper- 
ated. One  of  the  very  unique  things  that  I  learned — we  were  having  a 

great  deal  of  problems  in  Rockwood — I  think  most  of  the  people  in  this 

state  are  familiar  with  the  slides  and  delays  and  the  excessive  cost. 

We  had  paid  out  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  consulting  fees 

to  find  ways  to  maintain  it . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  essential  problem  there  for  the  record 

was  an  inability  to  complete  a  gap  in  the 

Interstate  40? 

MR.  SMITH:  That  is  correct.  And  it  was  on  the  mountain 

and  you  would  have  to  go  through  Rockwood  and 

up  a  very  steep  mountain  and  it  was  very  crooked  and  it  delayed  the  heavy 

truck  traffic  and  caused  a  lot  of  unhappiness  among  the  travelers  and 

highway  users. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  find  about  the  nature  and  solution 

of  that  problem? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  it  was  a  Pennington  soil  which  is  slip- 

pery soil  that  doesn't  bond  together.  There 

are  several  types  of  soils  and  rocks  and  they  don't  bond  together  and 

they  can  give. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  is  it  called,  sir? 

MR.  SMITH:  Pennington  soil.  That's  a  geological  expres- 

sion that  I  can ' t  go  into  in  much  depth . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  it's  hard  to  build  highways  over. 
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MR.  SMITH:  It's  hard  to  build  highways  because  you  can't 

maintain  it.  We  have  spent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  consultants  to  come  up  with  the  Gabian  system  on 
two  lanes  which  is  tying  rock — big  boulders  together  with  wire.  No- 
thing new,  it  was  used  two  thousand  years  ago  when  they  were  building 
the  pyramids.  Only  they  used  ropes  to  bathe  them  and  let  them  set  in 
and  settle.  Which  (this)  has  been  fairly  successful  and  has  allowed  us 
to  open  the  two  westbound  lanes.  But  it  left  us  with  the  problem  with 
the  two  lower  lanes  which  was  solved  by  our  department. 

About  three  months  after  I  was  in  state  government  I  was  carrying 
home  all  types  of  information  and  it  was  7  or  8  or  9  o'clock  every  time 
I  left  the  office.   I  was  reading  until  11  and  12  o'clock  every  night 
trying  to  learn  things.   I  happened  to  pick  up  a  small  book  that  was 
written  by  Dave  Royster,  who  was  a  geologist. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Dave  Royster? 

MR.  SMITH:  R-O-Y-S-T-E-R .  With  the  Department  of 

Highways  on  Soils,  Engineering  and  Geology 
Well,  I  knew  we  didn't  have  a  Soils,  Engineering  and  Geology  Depart- 
ment. We  had  a  little  geology  department  that  was  under  Test  and 
Materials.   I  read  the  book  and  he  was  very  critical  of  management  and 
government.  He  brought  out  some  very  good  points  in  soils  engineering 
and  goelogy  at  which  struck  me  as  being  an  intelligent  approach,  being 
a  layman  and  not  a  geologist. 
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So  the  next  day  I  asked  about  Dave  Royster  and  they  said ,  "He ' s 
down  in  the  training  program." 

And  I  said,  "He's  a  geologist,  what's  he  doing  down  in  the  train- 
ing program?" 

And  they  said,  "Well,  we  had  to  move  him  out  of  there.  He  was 
trying  to  do  things  that  we  didn't  want  done  or  management  didn't  want 
done . ' ' 

And  I  said,  "Primarily,  what?" 

And  they  said,  "Well,  one  he  wrote  a  book  criticizing  management." 

And  I  said,  "I  want  to  meet  that  fellow.   I  want  you  to  get  him  in 
here . ' ' 

I  brought  him  in.   I  talked  to  him  and  discussed  it.  He  was  on  the 
defense  when  he  came  in.  I  had  his  book  laying  out  and  he  said,  "Do 
I  have  to  pay  for  this  again?" 

I  said,  "Yeah,  you  have  to  pay  for  it  again,  but  maybe  in  a  dif- 
ferent way."  I  had  a  discussion  with  him  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
organize  the  Soils,  Engineering  and  Geology  Department,  and  what  it 
would  cost  and  what  he  would  have  to  have  in  equipment. 

He  said  he  could.  And  I  said,  "As  of  now  you  start  and  I  am  going 
to  get  the  money." 

He  started  and  I  discussed  it  with  the  governor.  He  thought  it 
was  a  great  idea.  Especially,  Rockwood  was  the  only  one  most  visible. 
We  were  having  slides  on  40  going  to  North  Carolina,  65  going  into 
Kentucky  and  on  24  South  and  on  some  of  our  primary  highways.   It 
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was  costing  us  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

The  offshoot  of  it  was  that  Dave  Royster  organized  this  depart- 
ment. He  figured  out  and  used  the  sand  and  iron  sheet  method  to  hold 
those  two  lower  lanes  that  was  built  with  it.  He  wrote  a  paper  and 
won  an  award  and  presented  the  paper  before  the  National  Society  of 
Geologists  in  California.  The  federal  government  was  saved  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  state  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  federal  government  was  so  impressed  that  they  checked  to  find  that 
there  was  not  a  Soils,  Engineering  and  Geology  Department  in  the  High- 
way Department  in  the  United  States.  They  asked  him  to  hold  a  seminar 
for  them  in  New  Orleans  because  they  started  forcing  them  to  come  in. 
He  had  thirty-seven  states  present.  All  of  them  which  put  in  a  Soils, 
Engineering  and  Geology  Department .   It  has  been  a  great  saving  for  the 
state. 

We  no  longer  start  to  go  through  a  corridor  unless  this  department 
has  gone  through  there  to  see  if  we  can  build,  also  to  see  if  there 
were  other  routes  that  could  be  built  much  cheaper,  where  we  could  do 
less  damage,  and  have  a  lot  less  problems.  It  has  continued  saving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — maybe  millions-each  year. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  is  Mr.  Royster  still  with  the  Highway  De- 

partment? 
MR.  SMITH:  He  is  still  with  them  and  still  head  of  that 

department.  He  is  also  on  the  pension  fund 
as  a  trustee — State  Employee  Pension  Fund.  Very  outspoken  person.  But 
he  never  speaks  unless  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  found  some  good  people  in  the  department. 

Now  where  did  you  go  to  get  others?   I  believe 
you  brought  in  some  good  young  people. 
MR .  SMITH :  We  recruited .  We  recruited  and  hadn ' t  asked 

the  person  his  politics.  We  had  from  one  to 
three  recruiters.  We  recruited  in  as  many  as  seven  states.  We  recruited 
in  the  black  colleges,  the  Nick's  colleges  (community  colleges)  and  even 
went  into  some  girls'  schools  for  some  people.  We  recruited  people.  Pri- 
marily we  tried  to  get  them  in  Tennessee,  but  there  were  not  enough  avail- 
able. You  have  a  good  turnover  because  a  lot  of  our  people  left  state 
government  for  better  jobs. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  people  were  you  looking  for  in 

recruiting? 
MR.  SMITH:  Believe  it  or  not,  we  hired  environmentalists. 

We  hired  planners,  engineers,  finance  people, 
horticulurists,  forestation  people,  because  of  our  right-of-ways.  We 
looked  for  bright  people.  We  didn't  try  to  get  the  top  layer  of  the 
class  because  we  couldn't  compete.  But  we  wanted  to  find  the  student 
who  would  work  and  gradually  increase  his  grades.  Frankly,  we  liked 
to  find  a  student  who  had  worked  his  way  through  school.  Or  made  some 
contribution  through  working  his  way  through  school.  We,  at  times, 
were  willing  to  take  what  we  could  get  because  we  were  in  a  good  econ- 
omy and  it  was  tough  competition.  We  would  hire  girl  engineers,  and 
some  have  done  quite  well. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  a  change. 

MR.  SMITH:  But  we  did  not  discriminate  in  any  way,  race, 

creed  or  color. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  your  compensation?  Did  you  find 

that  it  was  sufficient  to  attract  people  you 
wanted. 
MR.  SMITH:  No  sir,  it  was  very  low.  The  greatest  problem 

I  had  in  state  government,  and  caused  me  the 
greatest  frustration  and  practically  caused  me  to  leave  in  the  second 
year — resign — was  getting  ample  compensation.   I  think  you  can  interview 
state  employees  there  today  that  will  tell  you  that  the  largest  raise 
that  was  ever  given  in  state  government  was  given  during  Winfield  Dunn's 
administration.  He  had  to  prove  it.  We  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work. 
We  brought  up  the  pay  considerably  from  two  to  four  grades  at  one  time 
in  order  to  maintain  and  hold  these  people.  We  put  them  in  a  fairly  com- 
petitive basis. 

A  good  many  people  in  our  department  were  in  the  general  category — 
general  administration  category — general  administration  had  to  raise  them 
throughout  every  department — stenographers,  clerks,  personnel,  analysts 
and  that  type.  So  it  helped  all  people — the  fight  I  had.  The  battle  I 
fought  which  the  governor  will  never  forget  nor  forgive.  (Laughter)  I 
shouldn't  say  never  forgive — that's  not  true — he  was  very  forgiving — 
but  I  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  problems  in  that  fight  with  Finance  and 
Administration  and  Personnel  and  getting  that  raise. 
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He  wanted  to  raise  it  and  some  of  the  departments  said  they  didn't 
have  the  money,  which  did  cause  a  problem.  We  got  a  lot  of  the  salaries 
raised  as  much  as  25%  at  one  time  with  the  professional  people. 

It  helped  stabilize  employment  turnover  of  the  professional  in 
state  government.   I  and  Governor  Dunn  were  very  proud  of  it  after- 
wards and  even  the  people  who  opposed  me  starting  it.  Frankly,  I  took 
a  lot  of  bloody  noses  for  awhile. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  did  want  a  good  staff  and  it  is 

hard  to  get  a  good  staff  without  compensation. 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  we  didn't  want  just  to  get  it,  we  wanted 

to  maintain  it .  We  didn ' t  want  to  train  pea- 
pie  to  go  out  with  someone  else.  We  couldn't  afford  to  lose  them  be- 
cause actually  it  saved  the  state  money.  Because  we  didn't  have  to 
have  them  go  through  another  training  program.  We  had  people  that  knew 
the  business  and  could  get  so  much  more  done.  They  were  the  more  eco- 
nomical employees.  By  raising  it  we  were  able  to  keep  them.   It  was 
just  good  business  practice.  My  total  effort — at  least  95%  of  it — 
was  in  using  good  business  practices.   I  knew  I  couldn't  run  it  like 
you'd  run  business,  but  I  wanted  to  run  it  business-like.   I  wanted  to 
do  the  things  that  we  need  to  do  to  give  the  taxpayers  the  best  value 
for  their  dollar.  That's  what  I  was  instructed  to  do  by  the  governor. 
That  is  the  policy  that  I  followed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  worked  long  and  hard  and  you  got  out- 

side consultation  when  you  needed  it. 
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MR.  SMITH:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  you  had  some  specialists  to  help  you.  What 

sort  of  help  did  you  get  from  people  on  your 
staff?   For  example,  how  did  you  use  your  legal  staff? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  any  secret  (Laughter) 

I  was  kidded  quite  a  bit  about  programming  my 
legal  staff.   I  told  them  what  I  wanted  and  now  find  the  laws  to  let  me 
do  it  and  permit  it  to  be  done.   I  must  say  they  did  a  pretty  good  job. 
Because  we  would  do  it  and  take  the  ones  that  needed  to  go  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  their  comment  and  approval .  We  were  able  to  get 
their  approval  most  of  the  time.  So  we  would  just  say,  "Here's  what 
we  want  to  do.   I'd  go  through  the  codes  and  all  the  acts.  There's  one 
somewhere  that  is  going  to  help  us  out.  Find  it." 
DR. CRAWFORD:  So  that  you  had  a  good  percentage  of  success 

with  the  state  Attorney  General ' s  office . 

MR.  SMITH:  Yes  sir.  We  tried  to  go  in  prepared  with  the 

homework  done. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  have  a  number  of  successes  here.  How 

was  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Highways  re- 
garded outside  of  the  state? 
MR.  SMITH:  We  created  a  lot  of  credibility  outside  the 

state.  One,  you  have  a  needs  study  that  you 
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have  to  do  to  present  to  the  federal  highway  department.  We  drew  up  the 
first  one — presented  them  with  the  first  one.  They  were  presented  with 
several  others.  Ours  was  assessed  and  approved  and  they  wrote  approxi- 
mately 80%  of  our  manual  into  their  manual.  Every  state  in  the  union 
still  uses  that  manual  for  their  needs  study.  That  was  one  good  indi- 
cation.  Ray  Terrell,  who  is  Director  of  Programming  and  Planning  and 
one  of  the  most  talented  people  I  met  inside  and  outside  of  state 
government  and  is  the  recognized  authority  on  program  planning  in  the 
United  States.  He  held  seminars  for  the  federal  government  and  Federal 
Director  of  the  Highways  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  And  would 
even  sometimes  say,  "No,  I  can't  handle  it  but  I  will  send  one  of  my 
men."  He  is  top  talent. 

Our  Aeronautics  Department  is  considered  without  peer  after  we 
did  certain  changes  and  John  Reed  took  over  as  director.  We  managed 
to  get  most  of  the  money  in  the  southeast .  One  or  two  years  we  got 
75%  of  the  money  spent  in  the  southeast.  We  were  able  to  put  more  in 
safety  equipment  and  extend  more  runways,  do  more  master  plans  than 
any  state  in  the  union. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  was  Tennessee  so  successful  in  that? 

MR.  SMITH:  Primarily,  Ray  Terrell  in  Planning  and 

Programming,  John  Reed  who  was  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  department  and  due  to  the  fact  again  we  took  this  program 
to  Governor  Dunn .  The  way  we  wanted  to  do  wasn ' t  the  orthodox  way 
to  do  it — the  way  everybody  else  was  working  and  performing — and  after 


his  (Governor  Dunn's)  usual  questioning  and  delving  into  the  problem 
and  getting  his  grasp  of  it  as  he  was  great  at  grasping  problems  or 
situations — and  giving  us  the  go  ahead.   It  enabled  us  to  start  func- 
tioning and  putting  our  priorities  in  the  order  that  we  wanted  to  accom- 
plish the  object  that  we  were  seeking. 

I  think  one  of  the  prime  things  that  I  should  bring  out  in  accom- 
plishments that  may  slip  through  some  people  at  the  time — they  read  it 
and  they  knew  it  and  they  understood  it  and  were  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  it — is  the  completion  of  the  interstate  system  on  1-75  north  of  Chatta- 
nooga, 1-40  east  of  Knoxville  and  81  on  up  to  Bristol.  Do  you  remember 
that  most  of  that  was  uncompleted?  We  would  get  a  little  Interstate 
money  each  quarter,  but  it  wasn't  enough.   It  would  have  taken  7  or 
8  years  to  have  completed  it  with  the  amount  of  apportionment  of  the 
interstate  funds.  Governor  Dunn  very  much  wanted  to  see  that  completed. 
We  did  because  it  was  the  biggest  bottleneck  of  traffic  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee.  He  wanted  to  see  240  put  to  contract  in  Memphis,  and  it  was 
a  very  expensive  piece  of  road.  Again,  we  couldn't  accomplish  those 
things — just  minute  parts  of  them.  So  we  came  up  with  the  idea  of  bonds. 
Doing  a  bonding  program  to  complete  them  and  pay  it  back  out  of  future 
apportionments  from  the  federal  government  on  interstate  program  which 
is  a  categorical    grant  through  a  trust  fund  that  is  for  the  interstate 
program . 

Well  we  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  sell  the  Legislature  on  doing  a 
bonding  of  that  magnitude  with  just  two  areas  of  the  state.  Also,  that 
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it  would  hurt  the  bonding  power  and  credit  of  the  state  and  would  take 

away  a  lot  and  we  didn't  want  to  reduce  our  bond  rating  in  this  state. 
And  it  was  possible  that  more  bonds  could  be  sold.  To  the  great  credit 
of  Governor  Dunn  he  approved  the  plan  that  we  had  thought  up  of:  Let's 
get  the  appropriation  from  these  bonds,  get  them  approved.  But  we  think 
that  we  can  put  a  restraint  on  and  be  using  this  project  development 
management  system  that  we  developed  to  control  the  dollars  and  the  cash 
flow  of  dollars.  Then  we  could  bond  it  and  never  sell  the  bonds,  never 
cost  the  state  a  dime  in  interest  and  save  the  30  or  40  million  dollars 
users'  benefits  a  year.  User's  benefit,  if  you  travel  along  the  inter- 
state, you  use  less  gas,  you  do  less  damage  to  the  car,  the  accident  rate 
is  less — it's  about  20  something  percent  of  what  it  is  on  the  other  roads — 
the  mortality  rate  is  only  20  something  percent.  When  you  add  all  that 
up  you  get  a  user's  benefit  savings. 

The  idea  was  to  do  this:  When  we  let  a  contract  on  any  road  it  will 
take  sometime  to  finish  it .  A  lot  of  highways  it  takes  two  or  three 
years.  Say,  we  let  $40,000,000  to  contracts  and  it  takes  three  years 
to  complete  it.  We've  got  $40,000,000  accoding  to  the  law  in  this  state. 
We  have  to  have  the  money  appropriated  or  the  bonds  to  sell  to  get  the 
money  in  front  for  the  total  cost.  But  we  only  pay  for  that  road  as  the 
work  is  done,  but  we  have  this  money  backed  up  and  laying  in  the  treasury. 
At  that  time  we  had  some  $200,000,000 — money  to  spend — over  a  two  or  three 
year  period  of  time.  But  that  money  was  not  being  used  for  highways. 

We  said  why  can't  we  take  this  money — if  we  get  into  trouble,  we 
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could  sell  bonds  and  let  us  use  this  money.   Then  as  they  apportion  us 
our  future  interstate  [funds] apply  it  back  into  the  treasury  to  replace 
that  money  and  have  a  bonding. 

Well,  a  lot  of  them  argued  that  it  was  cash  flow  against  the  law, 
but  we  proved  it  wasn't.  And  that  we  had  the  proper  restraint  to  con- 
trol the  dollar  through  this  project  development  management  system 
which  we  had  installed  with  the  $243,000  which  repaid  the  state  many 
times  in  the  first  year.  And  though  talking  with  the  Legislature  be- 
forehand— some  of  the  leaders — Governor  Dunn  was  willing  to  convince 
them  and  it  passed  and  we  were  able  to  go  to  contract  with  all  those 
projects.  People  are  now  enjoying  and  reaping  the  benefits  of  them 
and  have  been  for  several  years. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  greater  programs  he  did  and  services 
that  he  did  for  the  people  of  this  state.  One  that  he  has  never  gotten 
the  proper  credit  and  thanks  for  that  he  deserves. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  accomplishments  of  the  administration  were 

rather  remarkable  in  highway  building  and 
solving  some  of  these  problems.   I  think  perhaps,  if  there  was  a 
weakness  anywhere  it  was  informing  the  public  of  how  much  really  was 
done. 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  you  know  we  got  news  releases  but  not 

many  of  them  ever  got  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. They  would  just  run  a  blurb  in  the  papers.  We  got  several  good 
editorials  at  different  times.   I've  still  a  lot  of  clippings.  The 
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The  governor  has  got  a  lot  of  the  clippings,  but  unless,  it  seems  like, 
you  put  something  in  that  man's  district  he  lived  in  even  though  it  was 
something  he  used  every  day  he  did  not  appreciate  it .  The  voters  didn ' t 
say,  "Look  this  is  what  we  are  getting."  They  felt  like,  "This  is  what 
we  are  entitled  to,  we  should  have  had  it  a  long  time  ago,  why  are  you 
just  now  giving  it  to  us?"  They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  you  have  10% 
of  the  money  you  need  to  do  what  they  would  like  to  have  done  and  maybe 
20%  of  the  money  to  do  what  should  really  be  done.  With  his  ingenuity 
and  forethought  we  were  able  to  do  many  of  these  things  for  these  people. 
Now  a  lot  of  them  appreciated  it . 

You  take  East  Tennessee  where  he  was  criticized  over  the  prison 
and  not  wasting  a  lot  of  money  on  11-W.  Now  the  projections  have  proven 
when  we  said  the  traffic  on  11-W  is  even  less  than  what  we  said  it  would 
be — our  projections.  That's  a  proven  fact  today.  We  did  fill  11-W. 
We  appropriated  more  money  for  it  than  had  been  appropriated  in  the 
past  fifty  years  put  together.  We  put  it  where  it  was  needed.  Rogers- 
ville  up  and  Rutledge  down  was  where  the  heavy  traffic  was.  We  project- 
ed another  traffic  flow  and  there  was  no  way  that  you  could  justify  build- 
ing it.   Taking  the  taxpayers'  money  building  it  there  as  much  as  roads 
were  needed  in  other  areas  of  the  state,  you  just  couldn't  allocate  it 
all  there. 

They  voted  a  bond  and  they  won't  sell  the  bonds.  The  Legislature 
won't  sell  them  and  they  never  will  sell  them  to  do  the  other  part  of 
11-W.  That  was  a  case  where  the  people  got  more  than  they  ever  dreamed 
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they'd  get  and  more  than  they  had  in  fifty  years  and  still  wasn't  happy 
because  you  didn ' t  give  them  the  whole  hog . 

It's  true  we  never  had  a  continuation  of  information  flowing  to 
the  public  that  was  sufficient  for  them  to  digest  what  they  were  getting 
and  the  values  that  they  had  never  received  before  .   One  thing  they  got — 
they'll  never  appreciate  it — the  first  twenty-year  need  program  study  was 
not  done  by  Dan  Evanson,  but  Washington  who  did  a  great  job  publicized 
it.   In  fact,  he  tried  to  run  and  wanted  to  run  for  the  presidentcy  on 
it .  The  first  one  was  done  for  the  state  of  Tennessee  at  the  direction  of 
Winfield  Dunn  !   It  is  a  great  study,  four  years  after  it  was  released,  or 
five,  it  still  stands  on  its  own  merits!   It's  still  as  good  as  it  was 
the  day  that  it  was  published. 

I  know  some  people  were  unhappy  because  they  didn ' t  get  a  major  artery 
through  their  town  or  through  their  property.   It's  still  one  that  will 
be  followed  many  years  to  come.  There  will  be  some  deviations — you  have 
changes  in  populations  centers  and  industry — but  primarily  it  is  going  to 
be  good  and  it  was  the  first  one  that  was  done  in  this  country.  And  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  possibly  never  been  over  four  or  five  in  the  coun- 
try . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  an  East  Tennessean,  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  lot 

of  experience  in  political  things  and  as  a 
former  Transportation  Commissioner  how  do  you  explain  the  great  criti- 
cism that  Governor  Dunn  received  about  11-W  and  the  highway  system  in  East 
Tennessee? 
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MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  think  we  had  better  break  that  down. 

Governor  Dunn  only  received  criticism  on  11-W. 
There  might  have  been  a  few  politicians  on  their  private  highway,  but 
he  received — and  the  newspspers  show  this — he  received  accolades  for  the 
highways  that  was  put  in  East  Tennessee  because  it  had  been  neglected 
part  because  of  the  Republican  vote.   He  put  the  interstate  through  and 
completed  parkways,  four-lane  highways,  rebuilt  highways,  he  did  a  great 
job.  But  because  of  the  bus  wreck  up  there,  11-W  became  dramatic. 
There  were  most  accidents  on  11-E  than  there  were  on  11-W  year  in  and 
year  out.  There  was  a  higher  damage  ratio.  There  were  more  cars  on 
11-E  than  on  11-W,  but  they  had  one  or  two — but  if  you  will  pardon  the 
expression — glamour  accidents  and  one  was  the  bus  wreck  with  multiple 
killings.  That  brought  that  into  focus  so  the  people  had — majority  of 
the  people — never  had  even  thought  we  don't  need  all  this  grading  be- 
cause there  was  one  part  of  the  highway  that  had  been  rebuilt  up  by 
the  lakes.   It  was  a  low  traffic  area.  The  high  traffic  area  was 
Rut ledge  Pike  and  Grainger  County  line  on  into  Khoxville,  other  than 
which  was  trucks  moving  off  on  the  interstate  which  looks  like  a  ghost 
highway  now  if  you  drive  up  it.  They  said  the  projection  mid  not 
come  off  80%  trucks  and  50%  cars.  Well,  it  is  well  over  that  now  that 
came  off  of  it. 

But  from  Rogersville  in,  which  Governor  Dunn  spent  and  obligated 
the  money,  I  believe  it  was  some  $38,000,000.  I  don't  recall  the  exact 
figure — I  remember  this — more  though  than  had  been  obligated  to  that 
highway  in  fifty  years.   Now  all  the  people  were  not  critical.  There's 
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a  lady  that  is  a  rabid  Democrat  and  the  editor  of  the  Rogersville  paper 

and  she  kept  it  going  and  her  and  a  representative  from  up  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  were  these  people,  sir? 

MR.  SMITH:  I  don't  even  remember  the  lady's  name.  Bruce.  . 

I  should  never  forget  that  representative's 
name.   Just  ask  anybody  in  the  Legislature  who's  the  worst  represent- 
ative in  it  and  you'll  get  his  last  name! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  county  was  he  from? 

MR.  SMITH:  Hawkins  County.  He  double-crossed  the  gover- 

nor on  it  to  get  all  these  things  for  him  and 
then  he  comes  in  and  he  starts  and  he  runs  on  a  theory  that  Dunn  didn't 
do  him  right.  But  he  has  never  gotten  the  money  since    even  though 
they  got  a  Legislature  to  vote  a  bond  and  the  governor  vetoed  it  and 
ran  it  over  the  governor ' s  head  and  then  they  have  never  sold  the  bonds . 
They  know  it — take  my  word — they'll  never  be  sold.  Develop  it.  Because 
no  sane  person  is  going  to  rebuild  that  section  of  road  with  the  small 
amount  of  traffic  on  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Eleven-W? 

MR.  SMITH:  The  rest  of  11-W.  We  rebuilt  over  two-thirds 

of  11-W!  That  is  the  irony  of  the  situation. 
If  the  other  could  have  justified  it  all  on  any  kind  of  basis,  it  would 
have  been  built.  But  41A  here,  the  death  accident  rate — death  mortality 
rate — much  higher  than  11-W.  How  do  you  justify  11-W  and  not  41-A? 
Fifty-one  -A  had  some  much  worse  problems.  We  had  to  put  some  money  in 
51-A.  Fifty-one- A  had  been  promised.  Don't  forget,  it  had  been  promised 
for  years  and  years.  We  let  it  all  for  construction  before  Winfield  Dunn 
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left  office,  the  first  governor  to  do  what  he  said  he  would  do  on  it. 
He  didn't  say  he'd  do  it  before  he  was  elected.  He  said,  "After".  And 
it  was  built. 

The  biggest  disappointment  was  by  far  Overton  Park. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Smith,  can  you  give  some  indication  about 

the  number  of  employees  and  the  volume  of  work 
you  had  under  way  during  your  service? 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes  sir,  when  I  came  into  the  Department  of 

Transportation — then  the  Department  of  High- 
ways— there  were  over  7300  employees  on  the  payroll  and  over  1800  bud- 
geted vacant  positions.  The  day  on  the  last  of  December  prior  to  me 
leaving  office — I  believe  it  was  the  19th  of  January — we  had  6,052  em- 
ployees, 1300  less  and  we  had  some  400  budgeted  vacant  positions.  They 
had  been  reduced  1400.  When  I  went  into  office  we  had  contracts  under 
construction  a  little  in  excess  of  $230,000,000.  When  I  left  office  we 
had  contracts  or  work  in  progress  under  contract  of  an  excess  of 
$480,000,000. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  about  doubled  the  quantity. 

MR.  SMITH:  We  had  over  doubled  the  dollar  volume  in  con- 

tract work.  Also  we  were  maintaining  2600  more 
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miles  than  was  the  day  I  went  out  of  office  compared  to  what  was  being 
maintained  when  I  went  into  office.  Now  a  land  mile  is  exactly  what  it 
says.   If  you  are  on  a  four-lane  highway  and  you  go  one  mile  and  that 
is  four-land  miles.  We  were  maintaining  2600  four-land  miles. 

Another  thing  that  I  might  mention  that  might  be  very  interesting 
was  what  we  did  in  the  winter  to  use  up  some  of  our  labor  on  bad  days 
when  you  couldn't  do  work.   I  think  the  environmentalists  should  appre- 
ciate this.   I  started  a  program  which  was  in  effect  two  full  years  and 
a  half  year  hopefully  the  rest  of  the  year  when  I  left  office.   I  was 
trying  to  plant  three  million  trees  on  right-of-ways  across  the  state. 
We  planned  them  primarily  on  the  interstate  highways  and  the  primary 
highway  system. 

We  planted  pines  in  all  the  areas  except  Knoxville.  Eight  miles 
from  Knoxville  we  planted  dogwoods.  We  never  did  reach  the  three  mil- 
lion trees  per  year.   In  the  first  two  full  years  we  had  over  3  and  a 
half  million  trees  planted  on  the  right-of-ways.  No  other  state  in  the 
union  undertook  such  a  rogram.  They  would  plant  a  few. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  purchase  them  or  did  you  establish 

your  own  nursery? 
MR.  SMITH:  We  bought  them  from  the  Tennessee  Forestation 

Nursery — the  pines.  Now  we  had  to  go  outside 
the  state  to  get  the  dogwoods.  They  were  bought  in  North  Carolina. 
You  have  to  understand  that  they  were  seedlings.  They  would  run  12  to 
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14  inches  high.   It  was  figured  that  it  would  take  7  years  for  them  to 
get  to  the  blooming  stage  on  the  dogwoods.   The  pines  you  see  now;  in  the 
hard  winter  we  had  we  have  lost  some  of  them.  But  you  see  the  pines  up 
in  places  now,  you'll  see  them  three  feet  or  four  feet.  You  saw  some 
still  two  feet  in  the  last  year. 

That  was  the  way  we  used  surplus  labor.  Actually  the  cost  of  the 
seedlings  was  very  minute.  The  low  cost  of  gasoline  is  getting  the  peo- 
ple out  on  the  right-of-ways.  You  put  tiem  out  where  it  will  hit  the 
sound  barrier,  oxygen,  timber  source  in  the  future,  plus  the  beauty  we 
are  going  to  enjoy  on  our  right-of-ways  system  in  future  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  do  any  planting  in  the  medians  as  well 

as  along  the  sides? 
MR.  SMITH:  No  sir.  We  did  some  but  we  put  larger  trees  gen- 

erally in  the  median.  Well,  in  the  wider  medians 
we  planted  them.  You'll  see  them  on  the  wider  medians.  You  may  think 
they  are  coming  up  as  strays  but  they  were  planted.   In  the  narrow  med- 
ians we  put  some  florabunda  roses  and  put  some  trees.  But  you  won't  put 
a  heavy  tree  there.  We  put  a  bush  there  so  that  if  a  car  runs  into  it, 
it  will  stop  the  car,  but  will  not  kill  the  occupant.  We  don't  put  any- 
thing that  has  a  heavy  trunk.  We  put  a  lot  of  stuff  for  barriers  in  med- 
ians to  help  to  keep  the  car  from  going  through  the  median  in  order  to 
protect  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Very  well.  What  about  the  Overton  Park  section 
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of  Interstate  40? 
MR.  SMITH:  That  was  my  biggest  disappointment.  We  put  tre- 

mendous work  in  it.  We  built  impact  statement 
after  impact  statement,  trying  to  get  approval  in  Washington.  You  may 
recall,  the  Solicitor  General  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  send  that  back 
down — not  to  be  retried — but  to  get  what ,  you  might  say ,  was  an  honest 
opinion.  For  it  had  had  one  previous — the  lane  tactic.   It  is  regretful 
that  the  Solicitor  General  took  that  position  at  that  time.  But  he  did, 
and  we  worked  it  up  and  sent  it  up. 

I  personally  was  in  Secretary  Volpe's  office  the  day  of  the  defeat 
of  the  SST  and  he  said  and  promised  us — Director  of  Highways  Frank  Turner 
was  in  it — the  office — a  couple  of  men  accompanied  me  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  Tennessee.  He  said,  "We  are  going  to  do  it."  He 
ordered  his  Chief  Counsel  and  another  counsel ,  Chief  Counsel  by  the  name 
of  Byrum.   I  cannot  recall  the  other  counsel's  name  who  was  counsel  for 
the  highway,  not  the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
but  that  was  Byrum' s  title.  He  ordered  them  to  proceed  and  he  says,  I'll 
guarantee  we  are  going  to  build  that  fork  through  there  and  we'll  put 
some  more  that  need  to  go  through."  He  says,  "It's  going  to  be  approved. 
So  get  me  certain  information." 

Which  we  did.   It  was  all  accepted.  Mr.  Byrum  had  been  the  man  that 
caused  us  problems  up  there.  Subsequent  to  that,  he  had  also  promised 
Senator  Baker  that  it  was  going  to  be  approved. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  Secretary  Volpe  had? 

MR.  SMITH:  Secretary  Volpe.  After  his  resignation  and  just 

prior  to  his  leaving  that  office  to  take  over 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  in  Italy — I  believe  it  was  the  Vatican  but 
it  was  Italy — he  made  the  statement  that  he  would  render  a  decision.  He 
did  the  last  day.   The  note  was  handed  to  him  and  was  released  to  the 
press  and  was  handed  to  him  by  Byrum  and  it  was  turning  it  down. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  he  knew  about  it  before  the  press 

received  it? 
MR.  SMITH:  No  sir!   I  think  Chief  Counsel  Byrum  did  it  be- 

cause he  had  fought  it  and  we  had  known  he  was 
very  friendly  to  environmentalists.  We  feel  it  might  have  been  as  much 
a  surprise  to  Volpe  as  it  was  to  Senator  Baker  and  Congressman  Kuykendall 
and  Governor  Dunn  and  myself.  Although  we  weren't  present,  Senator  Baker 
was,  and  he  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  tried  to  get  it  rectified. 
Volpe  wouldn't  back  up.  He  said  he  had  to  back  Byrum.   It  was  the  last 
day  in  August  and  he  said  the  next  man  can  take  it.  When  the  new  secre- 
tary was  appointed,  Brinegar,  we  had  every  indication  he  was  going  to. 
Byrum  remained  as  his  Chief  Counsel  and  later  became  Undersecretary  of 
Transportation.  That  happened  even  though  we  continued  to  fight  a  hard 
battle.  We  figured  it  would  almost  be  impossible  with  Byrum  in  the  po- 
sition he  was  in.  We  think  he  deserves  most  of  the  credit  for  blocking 
it. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  effort.  We  used  some  of  the  best  brains 
not  only  in  our  department  but  consultant  attorneys  and  other  people 
that  (were)  available.  We  used  some  of  the  strongest  hardest  political 
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pressure.  He  managed  various  ways  to  block  it.   It  is  still  blocked.   I 
think  Coleman  felt,  after  I  left  office,  he  left  the  decision  because  he 
thought  he  had  a  conflict  with  Byrum.  When  I  saw  that  in  the  paper,  I 
knew  that  there  would  be  no  approval  of  Overton  Park  as  long  as  Byrum 
had  any  say  so  over  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  prepared  the  first  plan  to  build  though  the 

park?  Was  that  before  you  took  office? 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes  sir.  We  modified  those  plans  to  cut  and 

cover,  narrowed  them  with  very  little  damage 
to  the  park  and  over  80%  usage  of  the  old  street  car  tracks.   It's  an- 
other one  of  the  reasons  that  Memphis  is  not  growing  economically  today. 
Till  they  do  something  about  their  through  transportation  system  they  are 
not  going  to  profit.  Governor  Dunn  was  interested.  He  could  cry  over 
it.  He  thought  till  the  day  he  left  office  that  they  were  going  to  come 
through  with  it.  We  did  everything  possible.   I  devoted  a  lot  of  time 
to  it.  Many  many  people  on  my  staff  did.  Governor  Dunn  did  personally. 
He  thought  his  good  friend  Novitt  Teeman  could  get  it  through. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who? 

MR.  SMITH:  Novitt  Teeman  who  succeeded  Frank  Turner  as  Dir- 

ector of  Highways.  Novitt  Teeman  tried  to  get 
it  through.  There  was  wholehearted  cooperation  in  the  state  of  Tennessee 
from  every  public  official  that  was  involved  in  it. 

I  am  still  as  anxious  today  and  I  feel  like  that  Governor  Dunn  is  too 
as  anyone  to  see  that  come  to  fruition. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  the  Governor  was  disappointed.  I  was  in  his 

office  the  day  before  he  left  and  he  was  still 
hoping  that  Comnissioner  Brinegar  would  announce  it.   I  know  this  is 
past  your  service,  but  do  you  have  any  feeling  about  the  probability  of 
the  future  completion  of  Interstate  40  there? 

MR.  SMITH:  I  couldn't.  Let  me  say  this.   I  had  no  inter- 

ference from  previous  administrations.  The  day 
I  left  office  I  felt  my  term  of  office  had  expired  and  I  have  had  no  com- 
ment on  anything.   If  they  have  wanted  information  from  me  they  call,  and 
I  gave  it  to  them.  Other  than  that  I  will  not  speculate  or  criticize  any- 
thing that  has  happened.   I  do  know  they  are  working  hard  to  try  to  get 
it  now — the  present  administration  is. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  apparently  facing  about  the  same  problems 

you  did. 
MR.  SMITH:  They  are  facing  a  lot  of  the  same  problems.   I 

feel  if  it  comes  it  will  be  many  years  even  if 
it  is  approved — legal  maneuvering.   I  feel  certain  of  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  assume  if  it  were  announced  today  there  would 

be  a  challenge  in  the  courts  and  a  good  deal  of 
time  lost. 

MR.  SMITH:  That's  right,  I  feel  certain  of  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  this  the  greatest  single  disappointment 

of  your  service? 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes  sir.   I  think  one  of  the  great  disappoint- 

ments of  Governor  Dunn's  service. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  complete  support  for  this  within 
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the  State  of  Tennessee? 
MR.  SMITH:  Complete  support  from  all  governmental  agen- 

cies affected.  Even  Congressmen  out  of  that 
district  supported  it  and  worked  with  us.  Both  senators,  mayors,  local 
government — couldn ' t  have  asked  for  better  support .  And  we  had  the  minor- 
ity groups  in  Memphis,  Civic  Clubs,  various  societies  down  there  to  give 
us  total  support. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  had  been  stopped  before  you  took  office 

and  it  is  still  stopped.  You  certainly  didn't 
initiate  the  problem. 

MR.  SMITH:  No.  I  hope  I  didn't  compound  it! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  your  time  is  limited  now  Mr.  Smith.  How 

would  you  regard  the  Winfield  Dunn  Administration 
in  Tennessee  history  in  the  Twentieth  Century? 

MR.  SMITH:  I  would  regard  it  as  excellent.  One  with  integ- 

rity, sincerity,  of  trying  to  serve  the  people 
with  regard  to  the  people  and  feeling  for  them.  Winfield  Dunn  left  of- 
fice with  the  same  integrity  and  humbleness  that  he  came  into  office  with 
and  the  same  love  for  people.  He  enjoyed  being  their  governor  every  day 
that  he  could  accomplish  something  for  them.  And  he  did.  He  brought 
many  of  our  mental  hospitals  which  would  not  have  been  accredited  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  work  done  by  Winfield  Dunn.  He  brought  us  kinder- 
gartens. He  expanded  our  community  college  system.  He  tried  to  improve 
our  corrections  system  and  made  some  headway.  He  brought  professionalism 
to  the  Department  of  Safety.  He  did  not  interfere  in  the  independent  agen- 
cies. 
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I  think  that  history  will  be  kind  to  him  because  as  I  look  back  and 
see  the  difference  in  his  administration  and  see  the  things  that  he  devel- 
oped and  many  of  the  programs  that  he  developed  don ' t  show  up  in  the  term 
that  he  is  in  office  particularly  but  over  a  period  of  time.  He  was  a 
hard  worker,  he  was  quick  to  grasp  situations,  he  became  a  very  able 
administrator,  and  he  was  a  great  motivator  of  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  was  he  regarded,  so  far  as  you  know,  by 

the  people  whom  you  had  to  deal  with — business- 
men, suppliers,  contractors  around  the  state? 
MR. SMITH:  He  was  regarded  as  the  most  honest  governor 

with  the  highest  integrity  of  any  governor 
they  had  dealt  with.   I  was  told  by  various  contractors  it  was  the  first 
time  in  history  of  one — which  was  as  long  as  36  years  in  the  construction 
business — that  they  hadn'4:  had  to  pay  for  work.   I  was  told  that  by  sev- 
eral and  have  been  told  since  I  left  office. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  the  case  of  the  Dunn  Administration  contractors 

did  not  have  to  pay  to  do  business  with  the  state? 
MR.  SMITH:  There  is  no  contractor  that  can  say  he  had  to 

pay  to  do  business  with  the  state.  Through 
my  office  I  will  say  this  even  prior  to  that  people  didn't  pay  through 
the  Department  of  Highways.   It  was  paid  through  politicians,  through 
contributions  to  the  party  and  such.  There  is  no  known  contractor  that 
has  paid  a  nickel  for  the  job  at  least  if  he  did  he  never  paid  it  through 
any  of  the  state  administration — Winfield  Dunn  administration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  people  had  as  much  respect  for  him 
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at  the  conclusion  of  his  administration  as  they 
did  at  the  beginning? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  think  he  had  more!   I  think  it  is  evident 

here.  One  newspaper  here  was  very  critical  of 
him  because  they  were  anti-Republican.  But  never  did  they  accuse  him 
of  being  dishonest,  two-faced.  And  I  think  the  more  vivid  thing  is 
the  people  I  contact  daily  and  since  and  during  that  time  that  (would 
say)  I  didn't  vote  for  him  the  first  time  but  if  he  runs  again  I  am 
going  to  support  (him)  because  he  is  the  most  honest  governor,  the 
finest  man  that  we  have  had  in  office.   I  think  if  he  ran  today  that  you 
would  see  that  Davidson  County  where  he  got  the  most  exposure  would  give 
him  a  much  larger  majority  in  Middle  Tennessee  than  he  received  before. 
Because  they  hold  him  in  high  exteem. 

About  six  months  after  we  went  out  of  office,  I  went  up  the  street 
with  him.   I  saw  two  things  happen  in  one  block  below  the  Hyatt-Regency 
Hotel.   I  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the  manhole  to  come  over  to  shake  hands 
with  him  and  one  come  off  of  a  utility  pole  to  shake  hands  with  him 
across  the  street.  And  Governor  Dunn  enjoyed  that  and  shaking  hands 
and  patting  those  men  on  the  shoulder  as  much  as  he  would  any  man  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Are  there  any  other  things  you  would  like  to 

say  for  the  historical  account. 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  I  will  say  one  thing.  Winfield  Dunn  did 
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not  have  a  cabinet  that  kept  its  integrity  by 
accident.  He  was  able  to  persuade  some  people  to  come  into  his  cabinet 
at  a  sacrifice — businessmen  that  could  make  quite  a  bit  more  money  in 
private  life.  He  got  some  very  capable  people  in  because  they  were  attra- 
ted  to  him.  And  with  the  type  of  administration  he  wanted  to  have  and  I 
think  it  is  proven  by  the  man  in  General  Services  Department,  what  he 
went  in  and  did,  the  problems  that  they  had  before  and  the  problems  that 
they  had  since  is  an  indication. 

A  man  that  was  independently  wealthy  he  brought  in — I'd  hesitate  to 
name  them — for  fear  I  would  miss  some.  He  brought  in  some  very  capable 
people. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he  certainly  didn't  bring  in  professional 

politicians  or  office  seekers. 
MR.  SMITH:  No  sir.  And  we  all  had  a  high  regard  for  him 

it  didn ' t  take  us  long  to  realize  that  he  was  a 
very  intelligent  person,  very  capable,  and  that  we  had  better  keep  our 
facts  straight  because  he  had  a  wonderful  memory.  You  could  give  him  one 
set  of  facts  today  even  if  it  was  orally,  and  another  one  six  months  later 
because  he  would  remember  the  central  parts  of  it  and  question  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  consider  him  a  strong  administrator? 

MR.  SMITH:  He  became  a  very  strong  administrator.   I 

think  this  would  hold  true  with  most  people 
in  office  for  the  first  few  months,  he  was  finding  his  way  and  what  type 
of  an  administrator  he  had  to  be.  And  how  he  had  to  deal  not  only  with 
people  in  his  cabinet  but  the  other  political  subdivisions  in  the  state, 
the  general  public  and  how  he  had  to  deal  with  Washington.   I  think  that 
he  became  a  very  strong  administrator  and  I  think  he's  proven  that  in 
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his  business  life  since  he  has  left  the  office  of  governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 
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